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a Lord Clanricarde whose treatment of his
tenants is such that his own counsellor at law
describes it as "devil's work."

As far back as 1665 and 1680 laws were enacted
in the English Parliament absolutely forbidding
the importation into England of all cattle, sheep
and swine, of beef, pork* bacon, mutton, and
even butter and cheese. In 1699 the Irish were
forbidden the exportation of manufactured wool,
lest any or all of these, the natural products of a
rich grazing country, should interfere with the
profits and prosperity of English merchants.

One may go far afield to find a more typical
example of that characteristic of the English oi
bovinely seeing duty where their interests call
them. "Toward the end of the seventeenth cen-
tury/* says Froude, "the mere rumor of a rise of
industry in Ireland created a panic in the com-
mercial circles in England. The commercial
leaders were possessed of a terror of Irish rivalry
^hich could not be exorcised/9 As a result of
this stupid commercial fear, England set out to
paralyze and to destroy the industries and the
commerce of Ireland by prohibitory measures.
William the Third, shortly after his coronations
said that, for his part, he would do all that he could
to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland.
A Navigation Act of 1663, confirmed in 1670 and